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entrenchments, were so sorry for the starving French sentries that
they tossed them biscuits from the points of their bayonets and secretly
traded them surplus rations and tobacco in return for brandy.1 But,
though the spirits of his men were high and reinforcements flowed
into Lisbon both from England and the Spanish armies south of the
Tagus, Wellington refused to attack. He knew the skill of Massena
and the tenacity of the French, and he was not going to waste lives
needlessly. " I could lick those fellows any day/' he remarked, " but
it would cost me 10,000 men and, as this is the last army England has
got, we must take care of it."2
On the morning of November isth the British outposts noticed '
that the haggard sentinels in front of their lines had grown strangely
stiff: closer examination showed that they were dummies made of
straw. The French had withdrawn during the night under cover of a
fog. For the next four days the allies followed them north-wards
along the Tagus. " This retreat," wrote a soldier of the yist
Highlanders, " brought to my mind the Corunna race. We could
not advance a hundred yards without seeing dead soldiers of the
enemy. , . . The retreat resembled more that of famished wolves
than men. Murder and devastation marked their way ; every house
was a sepulchre, a cabin of horrors I"3 Those who. had evaded
Wellington's orders to evacuate their homes had paid dear for
their disobedience.
On November i8th the French halted in front of the riverside town
of Santarem, thirty miles north of the lines of Torres Vedras. Here
Massena, in the hope that Wellington would throw aside his caution
and attack him, had prepared a strong position and concentrated the
bulk of his army. But the British Commander, restraining Craufurd
from a frontal attack with the Light Division, persisted in his " safe
game." He was at the head, he explained, of the only army remaining
in being in the Peninsula or in Europe able to contend with the French,
and he was not going to lose a man of it without the clearest necessity.
Four months of winter had still to go, and during that time Massena
should have only two alternatives : to stay where he was and starve,
or to face the horrors of a midwinter retreat over the mountains.
Of the two evils for the French, Wellington regarded the latter as
the lesser. " I am convinced," he wrote to the Secretary of State,
" that there is no man in his senses who has ever passed a winter in
Portugal who would not recommend them to go now." Yet
Mass6na did not go. Something might yet turn up to cause Wellington
to weaken or disperse his forces. Concentrated in a strongly defended
triangle between Santarem, Thomar and Punchete, he waited with
his savage, hungry men for a false move on the part of his opponent
and a chance to get between him and Lisbon.
There was a further reason for Massena's stand. The British
Government was now facing a new threat to its existence. At the
beginning of the winter of 1810 the cloud of madness had returned
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